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Europe artists and men of letters form a circle which is sought 
after by the wealthy and powerful on account of the genius and 
brilliancy which characterise it. Its members are admitted every- 
where, are courted and honoured. Here— but why paint the re- 
verse side of the picture .' When society does condescend to go 
down into Bohetnia, and lead some one thence by the hand into 
the sunlight of its smiles, it often lights on the wrong person. 
Who has not seen the charlatan set in high places, and repeated 
with Thackeray^ 

" And in the world, as in the school, 

I'd say how Fate may change and shift ; 
The prize be sometimes to the fool. 
The race not always to the swift ! " 

It is true that there are artists to be found who either have 
never known Bohemia or have long since crossed its boundaries. 
A provoking atmosphere of obtrusive and stultifying respectability 
surrounds them : they are even as other men are. There are 
others, too, who are, in a sense, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird— being 
in two places at once, and who are equally at home and equally 



well received in Murray Hill and— let us say, Wetss-nic/il-wo. 
Nevertheless the phases of life which the writer has sought, if not 
to depict, at least to suggest, are by no means figments of his ima- 
gination, but are readily discoverable by those who wish to verify 
his statements. The impression prevails in many quarters that 
artists (pictorial and literary) are idle, shiftless, and in a measure 
irresponsible. Such is far from being the case ; no more hard- 
working body of men exists than the artists of New York, and if 
these remarks awaken any more widespread interest in them and 
their noble work the writer has fully achieved his purpose. This 
life, in many of its aspects, is not devoid of gaiety, pleasure, and 
profit ; but it can claim no exemption from gloom, sorrow, and 
loss ; and not a few of those who follow its pursuits, and follow 
them with earnest and single-hearted devotion, have for sole guer- 
don tired heads and heavy hearts, and may often wearily exclaim 
with good cause — 



" Come, restful night, when day is done ! 
Come, dawn, and bring a fairer one ! " 



John Moran. 



ART IN PARIS. 



THE EXHIBITION AT THE CERCLE DE L'UNION ARTISTIQUE. 




HE annual Art-Exhibition at the Cercle de I'Union 
Artistique, on the Place Vendome, has been 
christened of late " The Little Salon," a title 
which it merits from the attractiveness and gene- 
ral high character of the works therein displayed. 
To linger in the elegantly-decorated rooms, and 
to inspect the one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty works exhibited there, as a preliminary process to the opening 
of the Salon, is like indulging in an abridgment of the great Art- 
spectacle of the year, or like turning over the tastefully-printed 
pages of some richly-bound duodecimo before attacking the con- 
tents of a gigantic and dusty folio. For the pictures are all of 
comparatively small size, the apartments in which they are shown 
wear an air of semi-privacy, and altogether the general impression 
is one of enjoyment instead of fatigue. 

Last year it was thought that the exhibition at the Cercle de 
rUnion Artistique, known to the world in general and to the 
Parisian world in particular by its nickname of " Les Mirlitons," 
was showing symptoms of decadence. Fewer illustrious names 
adorned its catalogue than usual, and no one of the works exhi- 
bited created anything of a sensation. This year it has retrieved all 
its past shortcomings. Its list of celebrated painters leads off with 
the name of Meissonier, who shows there two small pictures. One 
of these, entitled ' A Traveller,' is a marvel of execution. It repre- 
sents a rough-looking military man, wrapped in a large cloak, and 
wearing a cocked-hat, who is journeying over a lonely road on the 
back of a patient-looking steed. Overhead the grey clouds loom 
ominous of a coming storm, and pale gleams of light reveal the 
dreary solitude of the landscape. The tones of the picture all verge 
towards neutral tints, and the general effect is sombre and depress- 
ing. The other picture cannot be counted among Meissonier's 
masterpieces. It is the reproduction in oils of a work in water- 
colours that I saw in his studio some two years ago, painted with 
numerous alterations, though the theme remains the same, and 
the alterations are by no means improvements. It is the repre- 
sentation of a mediaeval soldier descending a flight of stairs, and 
is called ' The Staircase.' A gleam of strong light, from some un- 
seen source overhead, strikes strongly on his upturned face and 
lights up his figure, the foreground being left in shadow. The 
whole picture is painted in varying shades of brown — the staircase, 
the foreground, the soldier's jerkin, all being of that hue. The 
effect is not pleasing, and the picture must be accounted as among 
Meissonier's very few failures. 

Gerome has broken the series of his Oriental and historical sub- 
jects by a delicious \\n\t genre picture entitled ' In the Antecham- 
ber.' An elderly gentleman, brave in black-satin small-clothes. 



black-silk stockings, and a portentous cravat and high collar, sits 
waiting with impatient aspect for a summons to the presence of 
some fair lady, if the bouquet of violets that lies beside him on the 
sofa, covered with brilliant yellow-velvet, whereon he sits, may be 
taken as indicative of the sex of the person he has come to visit. 
The drawing of this solitary figure is wonderfully fine, the fore- 
shortening of the legs being especially admirable. The back- 
ground shows an audacious but brilliantly successful tour deforce 
in colouring, the wall of the room being covered with a rich-hued 
violet brocade, heightened in the full lights into a vivid lilac, with 
whose tones the gold-yellow of the velvet sofa and the shimmering 
black silks and satins of the attire of the solitary personage blend 
to perfection. 

Bonnat shows to less advantage at the Mirlitons than he usually 
does. It seems as though the great portrait-painter were becom- 
ing careless and vianiiri. The portrait of M. Saucede, which is 
one of his contributions, is not at all liked by that gentleman's 
friends, the original being, it is said, of a far more refined and 
kindly type than he is shown in this picture. It is merely a head, 
very vigorously painted, and with that effect of white light shining 
from above which is to Bonnat 's portraits what the white horse 
was to the paintings of Wouvermans ; but the face is red and 
swollen, the eyes are ferocious, and the whole aspect is that of a 
truculent brigand. Bonnat's other contribution, a very fine por- 
trait-group of two young children, is far more satisfactory ; but 
still fails to reach the level of his • Thiers.' It would almost seem 
as though we had already seen the best that this strong yet uri- 
poetic talent is destined to give to the world. 

Detaille's ' Parlementaire aux Avant-Postes ' is remarkable for a 
breadth and dash of execution that would seem to indicate that he 
is abandoning the precepts of his master Meissonier, and falling 
into some of the new ideas of the day. His present work shows 
the slope of a grassy hill, on the summit of which the bearer of a 
flag of truce sits on his horse and holds the steed of his comrade, 
whose eyes a French soldier is in the act of bandaging, prepara- 
tory to conducting him farther into the French lines. A group of 
French soldiers in the foreground and another in the background 
watch the proceedings with interest. The atmospheric effects are 
singular and yet realistic. A heavy, black storm-cloud hangs low 
upon the horizon, while the figures in the foreground are lighted 
up with a warm yellow glow from the as yet unobscured sun over- 
head. 

Berne-Bellecour shows to advantage with two bright little pic- 
tures, one of which represents two troopers in the act of inspecting 
the monkey-cage at the Jardin des Plantes. The lounging attitude 
of these soldiers off duty is extremely well rendered. One of the 
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monkeys stares back at the visitors in very comical fashion, evi- 
dently considering them as odd and ludicrous as they have found 
him. Then we have two soldiers off on a foraging expedition, 
and sitting down to rest on their barrows full of grass. The 
pale greens and delicate tints of early spring enliven this latter 
work. 

Dor6 exhibits two large landscapes amid the paintings, and two 
small groups in plaster in the sculpture department. Of the first 
I prefer the ' Twilight on the Alps,' with its gold-flushed sky, cres- 
cent moon, and twinkling stars above a snow-covered Alpine 
solitude, to the ' Souvenir of the Trosachs,' with its brawling torrent, 
grey rocks, and weather-beaten pines. Of one of the groups of 
sculpture, the ' Roger rescuing Angelica," I wrote about a year 
ago, having seen it in the clay model in the artist's studio. The 
design has since then undergone some important modifications, 
but the leading idea remains the same. The figure of the knight 
on his hippogriff, poised in air by means of the shaft of the lance 
which he is in the act of plunging into the sea-monster's jaws, is a 
.singular and happy conception, but would be difficult of execution 
in heavier materials, and in a group of larger size. The other 
group, called ' La Denicheuse,' shows a laughing Bacchante on 
her way home after capturing a brood of baby satyrs. One of 
these she holds suspended by a sling in one hand, and its broad, 
mask-like, and yet infantile features are eloquent of distress and 
indignation. In the other hand she holds two others by the legs, 
one with its head downward and the other with its head thrown 
over her shoulder. She turns her mirthful face towards this last, 
and laughs at its lamentations. Her figure is nude, save for a 
loose fold of drapery that trails at one side ; she is a vigorous, 
strong-limbed daughter of the vineyards, and her features show 
broadly mirthful under her crown of grapes and vine-leaves. 

Among the portraits may be signalised one of a grave and im- 
posing Spanish cavalier in a sombre yet magnificent costume of 
Ijlack velvet and gold. Any student of the features of Charles 
V. and his terrible son Philip II. can recognise at once the pale 
complexion, half-closed, sinister eyes, and hay-coloured hair and 
beard of those redoubtable princes. Only the absence of the pro- 
jecting under-jaw of the race renders the instant identification of 
the portrait as that of either the imperial father or his royal son a 
work of difficulty. And no wonder,- for the portrait is that of 
neither sovereign, but of the accomplished representative of Charles 
Quint in his youth, as Victor Hugo has portrayed him in his " Her- 
nani," namely, M. Worms, of the Comedie Frangaise. The por- 
trait in question, which is the property of the Theatre Frangais, 
was painted by M. Albert Maignan, and is one of the best of his 
later works. 

Duez, whose ' St. Cuthbert ' was one of the gems of last year's 
Salon, proves to us conclusively that it is not necessary to go 
bodily over to the Impressionists in order to paint admirably out- 
door effects of light. Witness his ' Melancholy ' in the present 
exhibition : a sea-shore scene, wherein a young girl, wrapped in a 
long black cloak, leans against a wall and contemplates the chill, 
leaden-hued waters of a tranquil yet sunless sea. Overhead a dull 
expanse of grey clouds conceals the sky, and shuts out the sunlight, 
though here and there a watery gleam touches their edges with a 
pallid silver. All is calm, stormless, yet unutterably sad. His 
other work, also a sea-shore scene, is, on the contrary, full of life 
and modern feeling, so to speak. It is called ' The Kissing Tide.' 
A pretty girl in a white dress (which she holds carefully tucked up 
in one hand, displaying in the action a very pretty and coquettish 
pair of sky-blue stockings) is in the act of planting her parasol in 
the sand, to measure the upward progress of a wave. Her com- 
panion, an older damsel, sits on a moss-covered boulder, and ob- 
serves her proceedings with languid interest. The red parasol of 
the last-mentioned lady lends a warm bit of colour to this portion 
of the picture. In both paintings M. Duez fully justifies his pos- 
session of one of last year's first medals, and the prominent posi- 
tion that his ' St. Cuthbert ' now occupies on the walls of the Lux- 
embourg Gallery. 

George Clairin has been called one of the most Parisian of paint- 
ers, but he has gone to Barcelona for the subject of his principal 
contribution to the present exhibition, and he paints for us a bal- 
cony in that city, crowded with brilliant Spanish faces and gay 
Spanish costumes. It is a medley of flashing eyes and gleaming 
teeth, of bright-hued silks and floating mantillas, of roses and 



jewels, all set off by the dusky-grey stonework of the house, to 
which the balcony, with its vivid draperies and overhanging fringes 
of vines, is a prominent appendage. To the right, in the extieme 
foreground, a bas-relief of an armed knight on horseback, carved 
in the dark-hued stone, affords an effective contrast to the bril- 
liancy of the central group. One of the damsels, a buxom, red- 
haired girl in blue brocade, with a while mantilla fastened back 
over her high comb, stands erect, and looks abroad with a defiant 
air ; while another, a lovely brunette, shows her great, liquid, Span- 
ish eyes and pearly teeth in a sidelong glance and smile at some 
unseen adorer. The whole work shows the influence of that su- 
perb and audacious colourist, the younger Madrazo. M. Clairin's 
reputation as a portrait-painter, established by the fine portrait of 
Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt, in " L'Etrangere," which he paint- 
ed some years ago, is fully sustained by his portrait of M. Berardi, 
the correspondent of L' Inddpendance Beige, which shows the 
young journalist lounging in a summer suit in his librar)', and sur- 
rounded by newspapers. 

Delort's charming little picture of ' Une Semonce ' might be en- 
titled, for an English-speaking public, ' A Good Setting-down.' 
For, to use a vulgar phrase, the elegant young officer who has 
come, elaborately coiffi a.ndi. gotten up in his new uniform, to call 
on the old priest, who is apparently his guardian, or is in some 
way responsible for the young soldier's follies, is "catching it'' 
most decidedly. The elderly ecclesiastic, seated at his desk, is 
scolding his handsome but dissipated-looking young visitor with 
all his might. From his skull-cap to his buckled shoes every inch 
about his person quivers with wrath. He has rumpled up in his 
clenched hands not only his red-silk handkerchief, but the skirt of 
his robe, in the energy of his reproaches. The object of all this 
vehemence sits with drooping head, and with his riding -whip 
hanging loose in his listless hand. Evidently he has not a word 
to say for himself. On the floor between the scolder and the 
scolded lies an open bill. As it bears the stamp of a receipt, it 
may be supposed that the angry old gentleman has paid it, and 
hence the storm. Very bright and expressive is this little picture, 
and it is, too, a specimen of careful and intelligent work. 

The delicate and winning talent of Worms is represented by a 
single picture only, but that one is exceedingly charming. It is 
one of his customaiy Spanish scenes ; but, unlike the general run 
of painters who devote themselves to the reproduction of the 
scenes and characters of any one country, however picturesque, he 
so manages to vary his choice of subjects that all sense of mo- 
notony or repetition is avoided. His present contribution is called 
' L'Anse du Panier,' an untranslatable title, which may, however, 
be paraphrased as ' The Cook's Perquisites,' " dancing the han- 
dle of the basket " being the French phrase to designate pickings 
and stealings in the kitchen. A wonderfully pretty servant-girl is 
bargaining with a vendor of fruits and vegetables, who wears an 
odd rolled cap of red woollen stuff, and is going over some calcu- 
lation or other to him on her fingers. She looks very knowing, 
but the fruit-seller, with a big red tomato in one hand and holding 
his account-book poised open on his knee with the other, is appa- 
rently rather puzzled to understand her mode of counting. A 
little gem is this picture, vivid and yet delicate in colouring, and 
executed with all the artist's usual blending of strength and 
finish. 

I have not half exhausted the list of noteworthy works in the 
present exhibition. There is a decorative panel by Alfred Stevens, 
showing a lady in black in the depths of a forest, laden with flow- 
ers, and caressing a dove, which work possesses all the great Bel- 
gian master's subtle charm of colour. Jacquet shows at his best 

in the ' Portrait of Madame A. S ,' a lovely head seen in profile, 

with delicate features and rippled golden hair, a work full of ex- 
quisite charm and refinement. His three-quarter length figure of 
a lady, in a rich scarlet hunting-dress of the last century, is less 
successful ; the head is charmingly painted, but the figure is stiff 
and wooden-looking. George Becker's ' Portrait of the Baroness 
de P ' is an unpleasantly realistic but vigorously painted like- 
ness of a very big woman, with broad, bare shoulders, and with 
an enormous hat of red velvet shading a head of proportionate 
size. The original of this portrait, which is said to be a staring 
likeness, is a very aristocratic leader of Parisian fashion. Carolus- 
Duran has contributed two portraits — one of a lady in white satin, 
and another of a little boy holding a dog in his arms. Benjamin 
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Constant's ' Serpent-Charmer ' is one of his characteristic Eastern 
scenes, painted with all his usual truthfulness and power. M. De 
Nittis is represented by a solitary portrait, which is in no wise 
worthy of his remarkable talent. Altogether, as will be seen by 



this article, which is by no means an exhaustive one, the exhibition 
at the club-rooms on the Place Vend6me fully sustains its claim to 
being called •' The Little Salon." 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



ART IN THE CITIES 



BALTIMORE.— Mr. William T. Walters, who owns a justly-cele- 
brated gallery of pictures in this city, has kindly agreed to open it 
to the public every Wednesday in March and April, for the benefit of 
the Poor Association. Tickets of admission are fifty cents. Among 
the treasures of his collection are Millet's ' Potato-Gatherers,' Dela- 
croix's ' flemicycle,' water-colours by Barye, a noble figure-piece by 
Jalabert, the ' Suicide ' by Decamps, and the ' Diogenes in a Tub ' by 
Gei-6me (an early work). Mr. Walters has also one of the finest private 
collections of porcelain in this country. Last year, on the occasion of 
the rearrangement of his works, he gave a notable reception, which was 
largely attended by New-Yorkers, Philadelphians, and Washingtonians, 
as well as Baltimoreans. He has a good habit of keeping his collection 
of pictures in harmony with his growing and changing tastes, by selling 
off old canvases that have ceased to interest him, and filling their places 
with new ones that touch his emotions. Probably to-day he does not 
own a picture that has lost its power to stir him. . . . The annual sale 
of American and foreign pictures at Myers and Hedian's began on the 
23rd of February, and was successful. Gues's ' Duel' brought $785 ; A. 
Quartley's 'Morning on Raritan Bay,' $450; Seignac's 'Volunteers,' 
S3S5 ; W. Hart's 'Autumn Melody,' $255 ; Schauman's ' Mountebank,' 
$550; E. Moran's 'Shrimp-Gatherers,' $200; Egusquiza's 'Nosegay,' 
$425 ; Boughton's ' Cottage-Window,' $400 ; J. G. Brown's ' Shut your 
Eyes and Open your Mouth," $400 ; Bolton Jones's ' Melvale,' $300 ; A. 
Quartley's ' Evening at Narragansett,' $300 ; and Jervis McEntee's 
' Winter,' $275. The sale lasted three evenings. The collection was 
one of the best ever sold in B,iltimore. . . . The first monthly meeting 
of the Decorative Art Society was held on the evening of the 13th of 
February, in the rooms of the Maryland Historical Society. Mrs. Dr. 
Alan P. Smith is the President. In her absence, Mr. J. J. Jackson, the 
Secretary, said that the Society was in a flourishing condition, that regu- 
lar monthly meetings would be held, and that the object was not only 
to increase the general knowledge of decorative Art, but also to give to 
students a practical technical education. Mr. Wyatt, the chairman of 
the Instruction Committee, said that there were classes in painting and 
drawing under Professor Newell — in the afternoon for ladies, and in the 
evening for gentlemen. The Honourable J. H. B. Latrobe then de- 
livered an able and interesting address on Art. He trusted that the 
Society would not be weary in well-doing after it had done so well. 
Almost every home nowadays felt the influence of decorative Art. The 
ladies had put their shoulders to the wheel, and, when they did so, the 
wheel always went round. Money, he said, is a good thing, and very 
few enterprises succeed without it. The Society, he thought, should be 
congratidated on its financial prosperity, and on the interest taken by 
the gentler sex in its welfare. . . . The following gentlemen were re- 
elected officers of the Peabody Institute on the 13th of February : Presi- 
dent, Charles J. M. Eaton ; Vice-President, Honourable George W. 
Brown ; Treasurer, Enoch Pratt ; Secretary, George P. Tiffany. The 
Provost's report showed that the income for 1S79 was $33,900.40, and 
the expenses $31,425.36, leaving a balance of $2,474.24. The trustees 
accepted an invitation from the Honourable Robert C. Winthrop, Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Art and Science, in Boston, to attend 
the one hundredth anniversary of that institution on the 25th of next May. 

Boston. — The Amoican Ait Review for February has etchings by 
Peter Moran, Thomas Moran, and Forberg, the latter after an oil-paint- 
ing by Salentin, entitled the ' Prayer in the Desert.' . . . Mr. Duve- 
neck's 'Turkish Page' has been exhibited again lately in the g.illery of 
Messrs. Doll and Richards, It is a rich study of tones and textures. In 
the same gallery are Mr. Frederick P. Vinton's portrait of Mr. S. H. 
Russell, and Mr. C. R. Grant's portrait of a lady, described as follows: 
" The figure is somewhat low down on the canvas, and the face, with 
all its naturalness, has some angularity about it that appears to be the 
result of an endeavour to draw with frankness and precision, even at the 
sacrifice of proportions and anatomy. The best thing to be said of the 
portrait, besides the recognition of the charm of its colour, is that it is 
full of promise and possibilities." Merson, the young French artist, 
has at Messrs. Williams and Everett's a Holy Family — a ' Flight into 
Egypt.' . . . Among some pictures recently sold by auction in Messrs. 
Noyes and Blakeslee's gallery, on the 25th and 26th of February, were 



a Venetian bric-a-brac or old curiosity shop, by W. M. Chase ; a boy 
with a cigar by J. G. Brown ; an autumn landscape by Jervis McEntee ; 
two small landscapes by George Inness, and works by several Boston 
artists— notably, C. R. Grant, W. H. Hilliard, T. C. Oliver, G. N. Cass, 
and L. D. Eldr^d. Some foreign canvases by Meissner, Henriette 
Ronner, and A. R. Veron, attracted attention. ... A series of steel 
engravings will be published by Messrs. John A. Lowell and Company, 
beginning with a reproduction of Mr. W. M. Hunt's ' Bathers,' by S. A. 
Schoff. The picture is owned by Mr. Charles Fairchild. . . . The 
American Art-Gallery enterprise, founded by the artists in the Studio 
Building for the sale of their pictures, promises well. A number of 
paintings have already been sold. . . . The Advertiser says: "The 
sending-in day of the New York Academy approaches, and brings with 
it no apparent incentive to the artists of this city to offer works for ex- 
hibition. The first great external stimulant in painting is the conscious- 
ness of an audience. Why will our artists not experiment long enough 
to find this out? The common argument is, of course, that the pictures 
from Boston are not well hung in New York, and so on. But it must 
be remembered that often a good picture, badly hung, is remarked the 
more from the apparent injustice of the committee, and that if the New 
York Academy does not do justice to Boston artists it is because they do 
not make themselves felt in the exhibition. Good works persistently 
sent will not fail to wring recognition from the most callous sectionist, 
and there is no doubt that the origin of the pictures has as little to do 
with their placing in the Academy of Design as in any other exhibition." 
. . . The picture-gallery of the Museum of Fine Arts contains a col- 
lection of American paintings, a collection of charcoal drawings by the 
late W. M. Hunt, and Mr. Ruskin's collection of watei-colour pencil- 
drawings. Mr. John Lafarge has four landscapes, and Mr. C. S. Pearce 
a large representation of ' The Sacrifice of Abraham.' A Roman street- 
scene, by Mr. Albert Bierstadt, was painted many years ago, and has 
been in the gallery for some time. It is bright, picturesque, simple, and 
small. . . . Mr. T. W. Dewing, one of the most original and inde- 
pendent of young American artists, has painted a curious ' Morning.' 
Two thin figures, male and female, are blowing long, thin trumpets, 
while two greyhounds contemplate the act on the right, and doves and 
other birds hover in the atmosphere. . . . Mr. W. W. Stoi7's statue of 
Colonel Prescott is finished in Rome, and will be placed on Bunker 
Hill. A writer who has seen it says that " the pose is spirited, almost 
dramatic. The colonel is represented at the moment preceding the at- 
tack. All night the brave, energetic Prescott and his little band of 
men — only a thousand strong — worked steadily. They were short of 
ammunition, and he said to them : ' Don't fire until I tell you. Don't 
fire until you see the whites of their eyes.' This is the instant of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill expressed by the picture. The colonel's right 
leg advances, the right hand grasps nervously an unsheathed sword ; 
the left hand is thrown back in a repressing movement. His eyes gaze 
eagerly forward, and the whole body seems vibrant with emotion. The 
costume is excellent. It was a very hot night, and Prescott, who worked 
at the digging as hard as his men, threw off the out-side uniform-coat, and 
put on a loose seersucker one and a broad-brimmed farmer's hat. The 
hat is admirable in effect ; it gives a sombrero shadow to the face. The 
loose coat has all the advantages of a mantle, or a cloak. The shadows 
and half-shadows fall most effectively. There is no portrait of Colonel 
Prescott extant, and Mr. Story has taken the fine family type, which can 
be seen in the engravings of Prescott the historian's head — the fine, 
clear-cut features, and high-bred face." 

Cincinnati. — Miss Carrie Brown, of Dayton, Ohio, has painted four- 
teen tiles for the mantels of a private house, after pleasing designs by 
Mrs. Ellis, which represent a trumpet-vine, and pink and white holly- 
hocks, quite accurate in drawing and true in tint. The firing was done 
at Ilartwig's establishment, in Cincinnati, with unusual success. . . . 
The Artists' Reception, on the evening of the 23rd of February, was the 
occasion of the exhibition of many new pictures, and the assembling of 
many interested guests. Each artist was represented, if not by his best 
work, at least by one that reflected favourably his powers. The Cin- 
cinnati artists usually sell their best' pictures in their studios almost as 
soon as completed. It is probable that this reception is but one of a 



